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Recognition 
om The Job 


VERYONE welcomes praise. This 
is not a weakness of the human 
spirit; rightly seen, it is, in- 

stead, one of its strengths. Person- 


ality grows out of praise. 

From infancy to old age human 
beings tend to repeat and enlarge per- 
formances which have brought them 
attention. This should not be con- 
sidered immature behavior. The 
measure of maturity or immaturity 
depends upon what suffices to satisfy 
the need for attention, but the need it- 
self is so fundamental that none is 
without it. Statesmen and poets are 
as much its creatures as machinists 
and sales clerks. It provides much 
of the human drive, invigorates men 
with ambition, because it springs 
from a powerful source, an instinct. 

If a man is to live in the world, 
he must somehow make himself felt 
as an individual. He is not truly 


‘Favors Out of Place, I Regard as Posi- 
tive Injuries,’ said Cicero. Petrarch 
Observed, “Praises are a Spur to Virtue, 
but Flatteries are a Subtle Poison.’’ 


By JEAN L. SHEPARD 
Lord & Taylor, New York 


energetic and alive without this need, 
‘ whether he seek favorable or un- 
favorable attention; it is the answer 
to a deep human urge to “‘be some- 
one,”’ to express one’s self as apart. 
Certainly there is nothing childish 
in this. It is a condition of man’s 
development to emotional maturity 
that he shall demand acknowledg- 
ment of himself as an entity; to fail 
to win such recognition is wounding, 
while to gain it is profoundly pleas- 


ing. 
Rewards and Demands 


When society intrudes its scale of 
values, then standards of maturity 
and immaturity are established. So- 
ciety awards favorable recognition 
for those things which are useful to 
it. Industry, as a part of the social 
order, acts in the same way, and its 
standards are perhaps the most in- 
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flexible of all. But strangely enough, 
industry makes little effort to com- 
promise with human frailty by set- 
ting up mechanisms for giving re- 
wards as readily as it makes demands. 
Therein lies the answer to perhaps 
half the mental and emotional malad- 
justment in the work-world today. 
‘It is more difficult to praise 
rightly than to blame,’’ says one. 

Most normal adults should find 
their chief satisfaction in work, con- 
sidering how much of their lives are 
passed in the industrial world. That 
so many do not find that pleasure is 
often the fault of those who employ 
them. By this fault industry de- 
prives itself of much of the natural 
efficiency of its workers. The loss 
may be appreciated by the compari- 
son of a defeated, routine worker 
with a man of whom it is said, ‘‘He 
enjoys his work’’ or, “‘He certainly 
gets a lot of fun out of his job.”’ 

The latter embodies our picture of 
one who finds satisfaction in his 
job, confident, eager; one who thor- 
oughly enjoys putting across a deal 
or working out some knotty problem; 
one who is challenged by obstacles 
and buoyant in meeting reverses; one 
who knows his business and likes 
carrying it through. 

His number yearly grows smaller, 
except in pioneering industries such 
as aviation and kindred fields; for 
individual craftsmanship, by which 
each man could once distinguish him- 
self, is fast passing, and the modern 
average worker has become servant 
to an impersonal machine or organi- 
zation, or both. His work gives 


him no personal reward, and his 
identity is swallowed up among the 
thousands surrounding him. 


Recognize Participation 


Yet need his identity be lost and 
his work devolve to a nerve-wrack- 
ing monotony? Some workers derive 
a sense of prestige from their associa- 
tion with a great and successful in- 
stitution. If by their personal efforts 
they really contribute to the success 
of that organization they are entitled 
to as much satisfaction as the old- 
time cobbler discovered in his hand- 
made shoes. A great store or an im- 
mense factory is a much nobler thing 
to have helped create, and so it be- 
hooves the employer—in a hundred 
ways—to see that his workers are 
given a sense of participation. 

This would seem evident, yet there 
are strong opposing forces at play in 
the work-world. One is a survival 
of the Puritan rule that to praise is 
to ‘‘spoil.’’ Behaviorists know the 
contrary tobetrue. They know that 
there is no surer way of influencing a 
person than by letting him know that 
in his own circle certain behavior 
will make him admired while the op- 
posite may cause him to be ignored. 

Recognition of some good point in 
behavior or work puts a person in a 
coéperative frame of mind and re- 
leases energy for constructive use. 
Praise for an achievement encourages 
the recipient to believe that he can 
accomplish more, and stimulates him 
to raise other phases of his job or 
personality to the level of whatever 
qualities earned this commendation. 
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On the other hand, mere criticism 
without such recognition may actu- 
ally encourage the offender to aggra- 
vate his failing. 


Concezt Not Dented 


A situation of this kind developed 
under a gruff executive who never 
“spoiled’’ anyone with a word of 
praise. He was responsible for send- 
ing a young man to the employment 
ofice with the complaint, “‘He is 
intelligent and a good worker, but 
he is so conceited and brags so much 
that he is insufferable. I call him in 
every day and give him a good, 
straight talking to, and tell him he 
isno good. But the more I take him 
down, the worse he gets. You can’t 
make a dent in his conceit.”’ 

“Then why do you keep on try- 
ing?’ asked the personnel officer. 

“If I didn’t keep him toned down 
some, we couldn't stand him,”’ was 
the somewhat illogical answer. 

The story of the young man’s life 
soon gave clues to reasons for his 
braggadocio. Behind him lay a 
broken home from which had fled the 
father he idealized, imbuing the boy 
with a sense of deprivation and a 
deep resentment that his family life 
was different from others. From this 
had developed a real feeling of in- 
feriority in his relations with chil- 
dren whose homes were happier. So 
he boasted to build up his shaken self- 
confidence, though it made him ob- 
jectionable to others, and the more 
he was threatened on account of this 
stimulating practice, the more he had 
to cling to it. He was like a small 


boy whistling to keep up his courage 
when he had to walk by a graveyard 
at night. 

The personnel officer talked with 
the executive, stifling an impulse to 
submit the man’s gruffness and bully- 
ing manner to a like investigation. 

“You tried and did not succeed 
with this boy. Will you try apply- 
ing our method?”’ 

Grudgingly the man acceded. A 
play was formulated and put into 
execution. The boy's job was 
slightly re-organized so that he was 
responsible for a definite division and 
reported to the manager himself, not 
to a woman subordinate as formerly. 
The manager ceased scolding and 
began to met out commendation for 
work well done. The young man re- 
sponded instantly; there was no 
longer any need for him to boast in 
order to sustain his confidence. 

But what delighted the personnel 
office was the change in the manager 
himself. He was so impressed at 
this insight into human behavior 
that little by little his manner al- 
tered. In the end, he was the more 
greatly improved of the pair. 

The praise people earn is as much 
due them as their salary, and the 
honest employer will pay it. 


Flattery Poisonous 


‘Favors out of place I regard as 


positive injuries,’ said Cicero. And 
Petrarch observed, ‘‘Praises are a 
spur to virtue, but flatteries are a 
subtle poison.”’ 

Most certainly the kind of recog- 
nition we recommend is not hap- 
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hazard flattery. Deserved recogni- 
tion is the proper means of obtaining 
a better performance and fostering a 
coOperative spirit; indiscriminate 
praise has a destructive effect on both 
the individual and the group. 
When people of different degrees of 
proficiency work together, executives 
must make it clear that they com- 
mend a beginner for improvement and 
an average worker for doing what he 
is able; but this must be done without 
lowering the standard for more skill- 
ful workers. Otherwise the latter 
would be left with no higher mark 
to aim at, and the consequence would 
be disintegrating. Those commended 
for something they have not done re- 
ceive no incentive, since they get the 
reward without earning it. Their 


fellow workers will naturally be 
jealous of this undeserved recogni- 


tion. 

The best rule for the executive is 
that proper approval should be a 
legitimate part of planned treatment, 
and a natural reaction to a job well 
done. One greets an acquaintance 
pleasantly without having to stop 
and think why it should be done. 
So gracious notice when things are 
going well relieves employes of the 
depressing feeling, “‘I suppose my 
work is all right because no one has 
jumped on me.” 

“You are asking me to praise 
people,’’ said one executive, and I 
should be very glad to do it. But 
my girls operate comptometers and 
bookkeeping machines. They do 
their work with quiet efficiency, and 


they know I appreciate it. Beyond 
that, what is there for me to say?” 


Psychology of Girls 


But the humane and sensitive ex- 
ecutive will see many virtues in indi- 
vidual performance that the less 
gifted though well-meaning em- 
ployer will pass by, because he takes 
things for granted. The manager 
who knows his people observes hard- 
ships overcome, is on the alert to en- 
courage, and inspires a personal lik- 
ing that is invaluable. 

He is helped by his understanding 
of the factors that may mitigate the 
monotony of modern business. One 
factor is that many routine jobs are 
held by young women for whom en- 
trance into the business world, with 
the independence it brings, affords 
an entirely new satisfaction. Some 
measure of this satisfaction is experi- 
enced by all workers who can feel 
that they are taking their place in the 
world as wage-earners and providers. 

He also knows that even the most 
humble and thoroughly mechanized 
task allows room for perfection 
through manual dexterity that often 
flatters its possessor. The skilled 
comptometer operator, her rapid fin- 
gers flying, her brain quickly arrang- 
ing figures, has good reason for pride; 
her accomplishment requires quicker 
action than that of the sleight-of- 
hand artist. It is modern magic. 
Competence, even in simple routine, 
is gratifying. 

But he knows that a self-engen- 
dered approval is never enough even 

















for the artist working alone. She 
must hear from her audience. If she 
has made a new record on production 


she feels a glow of satisfaction in her — 


accomplishment, but quickly goes on 
to the thought of the recognition 
which her achievement may bring 
her. She, Mary Jones, has pulled it 
off. If she keeps that up, the boss 
will take notice, perhaps she will be 
promoted. 

But what if the executive does not 
know enough about her job to ap- 
preciate that she has set a production 
record? The manager must be able to 
recognize and say a word of gratitude 
when the comptometer operator has 
done more than her day’s turn. 

“If you think your girls work 
along in mere quiet efficiency, you do 
not know all there is to know about 
their jobs. Day in and day out, 
there are bound to be many upsets in 
routine and fluctuations in the vol- 
ume of bills handled, and inevitably 
some girls must perform better than 
others. Yet you are viewing them 
as a whole, as an ‘office,’ blurring 
their faces. Sometime they will 
resent that. Perhaps the best work- 
ers who are not duly noticed will, 
after a while, deem themselves fool- 
ish and slow down.”’ 


“Whizz’’ at Selling Markdowns 


Because of this human desire for 
recognition, the good executive must 
be able to approach each member of 
his staff separately. In one ready- 
to-wear department, a buyer who had 
herself been a salesgirl did much 
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towards promoting the satisfaction of 
her force by her discriminating notice 
of individual skill. Miss Jones, she 
would say, is a ‘‘whizz’’ at selling 
markdowns; she acts as though she 
wished she could buy the dress her- 
self, and the customer gets the idea 
of a bargain without anything being 
said. Or, Miss Brown never has to 
show more than two dresses to any 
customer; she knows just what each 
one is likely to want. Or, I can 
always count on Miss Smith in a 
rush; she can handle four customers 
at once. 

The salesgirls in this department 
varied greatly in selling ability. Yet 
each felt her little specialty was ap- 
preciated by the buyer, and the result 
was a devotedly loyal, eager group, 
on tiptoe to do a good job, and 
happy in the doing of it. 

A picture of the same department 
under the previous buyer was quite 
different. The force, with one or 
two exceptions, was the same, but 
the girls grumbled and were quarrel- 
some and jealous. They were nerv- 
ous and jumpy under the buyer's 
driving demand for more and more 
volume. Other factors affected this 
situation, but the attitude of the girls 
typified what might develop where 
no job satisfaction prevailed. Their 
work was slovenly. When they 
thought they had sold enough to 
satisfy the buyer for that day, they 
loafed along, neglectful of stock 
work, occupied only in the petty 
bickerings which lent zest to their 
dull, driven existences. Most of their 
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conversation when amicable was of 
outside matters, dates, excursions, 
boy-friends, children; and when quar- 
relsome, about volume figures and 
sales-grabbing. The buyer, harassed 
and intent only on the department 
balance sheet, was interested in them 
only as producers of this or that 
volume total, so they found nothing 
satisfying in the job to talk about, 
and their only concern was in the 
fierce competition of piling up their 
share—but no more—of the sales. 


Personal Contributions Encouraged 


The new buyer did not consciously 
set out to provide job satisfaction for 
her girls. She had, however, a spe- 
cial interest in the technique of sell- 
ing; from her own experience she 
knew that different people had dif- 
ferent methods and abilities, and she 


wanted to use those varying skills in 
the way which would most surely 


sell her merchandise. Thus she re- 
garded and studiea the girls as indi- 
viduals, each one with something 
personal to contribute to the running 
of the department. An index that 
her methods actually did provide job 
satisfaction was found in the girls’ 
casual conversation; much of it was 
still concerned with outside affairs, 
but there was also a good deal of 
talk about the merchandise, the cus- 
tomers, this or that experience in 
selling, conducted in a pleasant co- 
Operative spirit. 

There are boundless benefits to an 
organization inherent in a _ wide- 
spread policy of recognition. For 
example an executive, a firm believer 


in the value of approval in personnel 
handling, and adept at devising ways 
to give prestige to routine jobs, ob- 
served a well-arranged display in the 
grocery department. He asked who 
had done it. 

This first bit of recognition en- 
couraged the young salesgirl to fur- 
ther efforts. The executive then 
gave her steamer baskets to fill and 
decorate. When she made them up 
well, she was praised, and this led 
her to develop a latent style sense 
she had never known she possessed. 
As she continued to show creative 
ideas under the stimulus of earned 
approval, she became more valuable 
to the department and finally won a 
promotion as assistant in display in 
another department where there was 
more scope for her capabilities. This 
little drama was watched by her 
fellow-clerks and the general moral 
of the department was heightened. 
It was seen that girls really could 
earn advancement. 


Pat, the Perfect Host 


Some successful organizations have 
paid their respects to this human de- 
sire for recognition with astonish- 
ingly effective strategies. The results 
are illustrative. A name plate on the 
desk means that one is not a cog in 
a machine, but a person. This prin- 
ciple has been applied to people in 
other positions. One bus line in 
New York City furnishes each con- 
ductor with a small bar on which is 
his name, worn like a war decoration 
above the breast pocket. This com- 
pany emphasizes the comfort and 
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courtesy of its transportation, for 
which it charges more than compet- 
ing street cars or subways. It may 
be that the flower of chivalry has 
been culled by this bus company, 
but the fact remains that its Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien or Mr. Thomas Kelly 
are unfailingly the perfect hosts, 
while numbered conductors on other 
bus routes, street cars, subways and 
elevated lines are only as courteous 
and considerate as_ run-of-the-mill 
mortals. In Macy’s, when each col- 
ored elevator man goes on duty, he 
hangs in his car a large, framed card 
bearing his name and pledge of good 
service. In his smart uniform, the 
man feels himself someone identifi- 
able, not just part of a machine. 

Street cleaning was once considered 
among the dregs of occupations, and 
the workers looked as if they were re- 
cruited from the derelict class. But 
when in New York City neat, white 
uniforms were supplied, a_ better 
class of men were attracted to the 
Sanitation Department. No longer 
were they just discouraged individ- 
uals standing in the gutter, but re- 
spectable members of a recognized 
branch of the city organization. The 
ruling motives of human beings are 
alike whether a man be president of 
the corporation, or he be a member 
of a group euphoniously called 
“White Wings.’ 


Psychological Explanation 


There are varying needs for recog- 
nition. The patterns established to 
fulfill individual demands for ego 
Satisfaction are grooved or deflected 


during childhood and adolescence, 
until by adulthood they form a defin- 
ite part of the mature personality. 
While all are motivated to express 
themselves as individual entities, 
some develop a more intensive drive 
than do others. 

Well-adjusted adults develop a sus- 
tained drive towards self-maxima- 
tion along with and intermingled 
with a steady stream of objective 
creative impulses. Where for some 
reason these impulses are thwarted 
or remain undeveloped, the subjec- 
tive self-pushing impulses take on in- 
tensified strength, and produce an 
overly egocentric person. The op- 
posite unbalance results in the irre- 
sponsible, ineffectual person who 
never finishes what he starts, if he 
starts anything at all, and whose 
ego satisfactions remain on a highly 
infantile level. Neither is desirable. 

There are also those whose lives 
have been so barren of ordinary satis- 
factions that they have developed a 
rebellious outlook. They have lived 
on the marginal level of economic 
subsistence, have had to fight grimly 
for every little advantage gained, 
and come to their jobs with the fight- 
ing habit, ready to stand up for 
themselves at the drop of a hat, sus- 
picious of a fair play they have never 
known. Where the struggle for mere 
existence has been bitter, the feeling 
about a job is intense, and the de- 
mands of personality on that job are 
proportionately more grasping. 

In every office we see examples of 
these psychological compensations. 
The man who is hen-pecked struts. 
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The short, man counteracts his physi- 
cal insignificance by wearing gaudy 
clothes or acting pompously. When 
we see a subordinate aping his supe- 
rior, he is probably doing so in an 
effort to heighten his own status. 

But all men do not seek ego satis- 
faction in their work; they may turn 
in other directions. An _ outlet 
through proficiency in sports is most 
common. Feats of daring, the exer- 
cise of charm, the pursuit of hobbies, 
even, sometimes, the commission of 
crimes, may be expressive of a man’s 
need to draw attention to himself. 
Yet because work is almost identical 
with the struggle for economic ex- 
istence, it is right and most natural 
for industry to be the scene of men’s 
search for self-expression. 

The struggle for economic existence 
and the search for recognition are 
closely allied. Reward, in terms of 
money, isa symbol. Once the mini- 
mum necessities for living are as- 
sured, the paycheck becomes impor- 
tant chiefly because it makes possible 
the enlargement of satisfactions out- 
side the work life. Good pay means 
more comfort, more possessions, more 
entertainment, perhaps education for 
the children, advancement in social 
position, and widened opportunity 
for self-development. 


Business Machinery 


The mechanisms that are set up by 
business to see that recognition is 
justly awarded should be known to 


employes. Recognition should not 
descend like manna from heaven; 


the worker wants to know when and 
how he may expect it. 

One method devised and well- 
proved is an assurance that each and 
every worker has periodic contact 
with the high officials of his organi- 
zation who give out raises and pro- 
motions. At regular intervals he 
should be called for a salary review 
and general job rating, wherein he 
will be allowed an opportunity to ex- 
plain his side of the story, should 
there be any differences between his 
immediate superiors and himself. 

He will then see a clear picture of 
how his performance is regarded. 
This will bring everything out into 
the open ina formal and dignified way, 
and give even the most static em- 
ployee an immediate objective con- 
stantly renewed. The virtues of this 
system of reviews at stated intervals 
cannot be exaggerated, and they ap- 
ply to small as well as to large or- 
ganizations. It removes the ques- 
tion forever bothering the worker as 
to whether or not he shall ask for a 
salary increase. He knows that some 
employers never give raises unless 
they are demanded, and respect men 
who place a high value on their own 
services; while other employers re- 
sent such requests, preferring to have 
the increase come from the manage- 
ment as a voluntary award. The 
average worker learns into which 
category his employer falls only by 
the uncomfortable process of trial 
and error. 
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Example: Salary Reviews 


‘Should I ask for a raise? Per- 
haps I could be getting more money 
all this time, if I only let the office 
know that I think myself worth it.”’ 
This preys on the workers’ mind. 
When one hardy spirit does finally ap- 
proach his employer and emerges suc- 
cessful, the word spreads and a wave 
of request for raises by the more 
timid immediately follows. 

The annual or semi-annual salary 
review does away with these periodic 
emanations of discontent. At the 
review, a salary increase may not be 
granted, but at least the reasons for 
withholding it are told, whether they 
be personal ones or those of organiza- 
tion policy that apply in times when 
business is poor. 

The larger the organization, the 
more difficult is the problem of an 
accurate rating to which the em- 
ploye is entitled, because personal ob- 
servation must be replaced by second 
and third-hand information from de- 
partment managers and section fore- 
men. To obviate the possibility of 
bias not only should the character- 
istics of these minor executives be 
well-known, but each rating should 
be arrived at in a meeting of all those 
in supervisory positions who come 
into contact with the employe. 

At the same meeting constructive 
suggestions for the betterment of the 
employe’s performance should be put 
forward. Finally the employe’s im- 
mediate superior should, after each 


meeting, acquaint him with the find- 
ings and decision, discussing them 
with him in private conference. 

The employe may then go to the 
personnel office for a second discus- 
sion, which may be a brief recapitula- 
tion of the praise or blame, or may 
be the starting point for a longer 
inquiry. The employe may thus 
know in advance what the personnel 
office will have to say, and will not 
be taken unawares while under nerv- 
ous strain, without time to offer a 
frank and complete explanation. if 
one isneeded. And as his immediate 
superior has stated his opinion 
openly, he cannot harbor a feeling 
that he has been spied upon and 
secretly maligned. 

An unfavorable report may give 
birth to resentment, but this resent- 
ment would be felt in any event and 
is better faced. The resentment can 
be avoided if criticism is constructive, 
and the stress of the interview is 
encouragement rather than blame. 


Enhancement of Individuality Basic 


Thus we return to the central idea 
behind job satisfaction, the enhance- 
ment of individuality. This motive 
is implied by the worker who com- 
plains, ‘I’m worth more than I get.”’ 
He may think he means that the 
quality of his work entitles him to 
more, but actually it is himself as a 
person that he is talking about. 

Chapter from a book, by Mrs. Shepard, 
entitled ‘‘People at Work,’’ to be pub- 
lished shortly by Harper and Bros. 





Rhythm for 
the Restless 


N cHOOsING the factors which 
make a job attractive, a recent 
British survey finds that, in a list 

of ten items, ‘comfortable working 
conditions’’ is second only to ‘‘secur- 
ity of employment.”’ S.Wyatt and 
associates believe that fatigue and 
boredom in repetitive work is one of 
the important causes of discomfort. 
They also found that, “‘gramophone 
music is an effective antidote to 
boredom.” 

Music not only relieves the monot- 
ony of the worker but it increases his 
output. Experiments reported in the 
survey were conducted for 24 weeks, 
divided into six periods. Two of 
these periods, of eleven weeks total 
duration, were control period experi- 
ments during which no music was 
played. They served as a basis of 
comparison. In two of the periods 
music was played from 1o to 11:15 
and 4 to 5; another from 9:30 to 10, 
11 to 11:45 and 4 to 5; and in the re- 


A Discussion of Industrial Music 
for the Pleasure of the Employed 
and the Profit of the Employer. 


By GLENN M. TINDALL 
New York 


ining period, at half hour inter- 
vals. Employees were at work from 
8 to 12:45 and from 2 to 6:15, five 
days per week. 

In one period of 3 weeks, when 
music was introduced from to to 
11:15 and 4 to 5, the average output 
was increased by 6% in comparison 
with the control period. When mu- 
sic was being played, the increase was 
11.3% and there was an increase of 
4.3% even when no music was being 


played. 


Tempo Important 


Different types of music were used 
to ascertain their relative effective- 
ness. Except for Marches, relative 
efficiency was directly related with 
speed or tempo of the music. 


Marches 
Waltzes 
One-steps 
Fox-trots 
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The rhythmic effect of music, 
which tends to dictate a rate of speed, 
may be good or bad, depending upon 
the individuals concerned and upon 
its tempo in relation to the speed of 
the work. If it is too fast, discom- 
fort and strain are apt to result. 
Music which is too slow increases 
monotony and acts as a brake to 
speed. When rhythm and tempo are 
right—fairly close to the habitual 
speed in operation—the chances are 
that more work will be done. 

Even the knowledge that music 
would be played seemed to create a 
more favorable outlook, providing 
diversity through anticipation. 
And when music was played ‘‘time 
seemed to pass more quickly and 
workers were often agreeably sur- 
prised that so much had been done in 


apparently so short a time.”’ 
Effectiveness of music depends, of 
course, on the nature of the work or 


process. There are undoubtedly oc- 
cupations requiring concentration 
and creative thought which would be 
handicapped by the playing of music. 

These writers recognize the value 
of music not only as an ‘‘antidote to 
boredom,’’ but for its effectiveness in 
speeding up production and increas- 
ing output. They believe, further, 
that one of the hopeful outlooks in 
industry lies in shorter hours, with 
greater opportunities for self-expres- 
sion through cultural and recreational 
pursuits. 


Employees Own Records 


Another writer, in ‘‘Iron Age,’’ 
April 16, 1936, tells about the use 


of music in The Standard Motor 
Company in England, where phono- 
graph records were amplified in the 
machine shops two hours each day. 
Employees even brought their own 
records to be played and were quick 
to complain when the music did not 
start on time. To one who has seen 
these laborers come out by the hun- 
dreds to listen to music, there is little 
reason to doubt the wisdom of those 
manufacturers in supplying more than 
wages for their personnel. A satis- 
fied worker does turn out more work. 

Music has played an important 
part in American industry although 
we haven't done much to test its 
effectiveness objectively. Kenneth 
Clark made an industrial music sur- 
vey of 679 concerns and found more 
than 50,000 people participating in 
some 911 musical organizations eight 
or nine yearsago. His findings, pub- 
lished in book form in “‘Music in 
Industry,’’ are comprehensive and 
convincing for the cause of industrial 
music. 

‘Music is production’s metro- 
nome’’—so says A. H. Deute in 
‘Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment,’’ March 1930, where he pre- 
dicts that it will be an accepted tool 
of management in production by 
1940. Doron K. Antrim’s informa- 
tive articles in the August, 1937, 
“Reader's Digest’’ and ‘“The Com- 
mentator’’ cite many specific in- 
stances of the beneficial uses of music. 

In all of these writings we find no 
argument against the use of music. 
Aside from the British report, how- 
ever, we are unable to discover much 
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scientific study of music in its rela- 
tion to efficiency. Many of the users 
are satisfied that production has in- 
creased and that morale has im- 
proved. However, we have evolved 
no rules by which a musical expert 
can prescribe a musical sedative for 
unrest or a musical stimulant for tired 
fingers. Perhaps the cure has been 
what the management likes or what 
the workers ought to like. Perhaps 
the boss provides a brass band be- 
cause he used to blow a horn in the 
village band. 

If we regard music either as a tool 
for increasing production, or as a 
remedy for industrial ills, it should be 
entrusted to those who know how to 
make use of it. This knowledge 
must perforce be not only of music 
but of people and their predicted re- 
sponse to music. It must include 
familiarity with personnel problems 
and understanding of desired aims in 
efficiency of production. In other 
words, music must be translated into 
profit for the employer and satisfac- 
tion for the employed. 


Occupational Music 


We may divide industrial music 
into occupational and recreational ac- 
tivities. That music used to accom- 
pany actual work can be designated 
as occupational; and music used, 
aside from actual work, as a builder 
of “‘esprit de corps’’ would be rec- 
reational. Both of these may be 
active or passive and we find, therefore, 
four kinds of music which touch the 
factory, the store or the large office. 
Active occupational music is that 





in which employees participate. 
The worker expresses himself 
through music at his work. In this 
category we have the oft-mentioned 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen”’ but 
probably little which would be useful 
in today’s manufactories, except in 
rare or unusual cases. 

Passive occupational music would 
include the various ways in which 
music is brought to the ears of work- 
ers while they are at their work. 
Much of this is done by phonograph 
recordings and by public address sys- 
tems or loud speakers. One disad- 
vantage here is the necessity of 
change or variety in the music. 
Hearing the same music on successive 
days reduces its usefulness in speeding 
up production. It is necessary, 
therefore, to purchase a large library 
of records or to combine with other 
local industries in the establishment 
of circulating record libraries. Se- 
lection of recordings, in any event, 
offers a problem. 


Wired Music 


During the past few years, hotels 
and restaurants have been buying 
dinner and concert music as well as 
dance music from concerns especially 
equipped to provide fresh programs. 
They ‘‘wire’’ them in to the hotel 
and provide equipment for their am- 
plification. Clubs and homes may 
even subscribe to this kind of musical 
program service and get what they 
want in the way of entertainment 
when they want it. At least one 
New York corporation engaged in 
‘““wiring’’ musical programs is con- 




















sidering the development of an in- 
dustrial department. 

Programs would be provided to fit 
the needs of various kinds of work 
and musical experts would be avail- 
able to determine the solution of 
musical problems for industrial cli- 
ents. Under this plan, a factory 
(regardless of location) could sub- 
scribe to an hour's daily program 
fitting its own peculiar needs, with- 
out the cost of buying or handling 
a large library of company owned 
music. Since these programs would 
be timed and selected specifically for 
industrial use, the producers should 
be able to study the needs of their 
clients and find a warm response 
waiting for them. 


Recreational Music 


Passive recreational music brings 
us to the store or factory concert. 
It is listening to music performed 
when employees are not at their 


work—at rest periods or after busi- 


ness hours. 

Active recreational music is the 
music performed by the workers 
themselves—not for them. Here we 
find group singing, choruses, operetta 
clubs, bands, orchestras and all kinds 
of musical organizations for those 
who play and for those who want to 
learn to play. Nowadays it is easy 
to start a band ‘‘from scratch’’ and 
have them playing in a short time. 
Many years experience with com- 
munity and industrial music have led 
me to believe that little is really 
known of the benefits to be derived 
from recreation through music. In 
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addition to company morale, these 
organizations offer unusual ‘‘good 
will’ building advantages. 


Workers Should Lead 


No one music plan can be laid out 
for industry in general. Each busi- 
ness may be a case unto itself. First 
of all, your musical adviser must 
know your personnel problems and 
your difficulties in production and 
labor turnover. He must know the 
aptitudes and probable tendencies of 
your men and women. Only after 
he knows these things can he make 
his plan. 

With a plan in the hands of the per- 
sonnel department, occupational mu- 
sic may be handed down from the 
management. Not so with recrea- 
tional music. Whatever is to be 
done should come from the workers 
and be carried on by them. Promo- 
tional and organizing work done by 
the personnel department should be 
conducted so as to eliminate any 
thought of “‘welfare’’ for the work- 
ers. If possible, musical leaders 
should be of the workers, working 
under the advice or supervision of an 
outsider, and not of the management 
staff. Having organized half a thou- 
sand or more musical groups leads me 
to know that the chances for eventual 
success depends upon the group being 
formed by those wanting it for them- 
selves. They do not want some- 


thing ‘‘handed to them on a platter” 
as an act of kindness to the under- 
privileged for the “‘wholesome occu- 
If your 


pation of leisure time.”’ 
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musical adviser is a good organizer, 
he will do little organizing himself. 

Many employers have said that 
music in industry speeds up produc- 
tion, improves morale, pacifies labor 
unrest, creates good will inside and 
outside the plant, lessens labor turn- 
over, reduces error, develops comfort- 
able or attractive working conditions 
and so forth. *If it does any one of 
these, or a score of other things 
which have been attributed to it, 
then it isn’t a philanthropic frill. 


It is a cold hard business advantage 
which can be turned into profits if 
based upon logical plans, practical 
procedures and scientific manage- 
ment. 


The British Report referred to is, 
“Fatigue and Boredom in Repetitive 
Work,’ by S. Wyatt and J. N. Lang- 
don. Report No. 79. This is ob- 
tainable from British Library of Informa- 
tion, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 





The Stories Told by Migratory-Cas- 
ual Workers Are Often Remarkably 
Accurate Portrayals of the Inward 
Urge to be Ever on the Move. 


Nomads 


HE migratory-casual workman 

is a familiar figure in this coun- 

try. Heis seen along the high- 
ways and railroads, in the camp cars 
of construction gangs, in the tar- 
papered shacks on the sites of dam 
and levee projects, in open camps 
along streams and irrigation ditches. 
At work, the mobile workman is 
frequently indistinguishable from the 
resident workman; en route, he is 
frequently confused with the con- 
firmed tramp. 


John Hill had been a butcher for 14 years when the 
war began. After he returned from the war he was 
restless, and, finding that ex-service men were ‘“‘getting 
the breaks’’ on construction jobs, he sold his butcher 
shop and became a migratory-casual worker. Since 
1922 he has been employed almost continuously on con- 
struction jobs throughout the West. From 1931 to the 
middle of 1933 he was a machine driller at Boulder Dam, 
and in the last months of 1933 he worked on highway 
construction near Las Vegas. In 1934 he worked on 
road construction at Kingman, Ariz., and in the fall, 
worked for 3 months on an irrigation tunnel near Casper, 
Wyo. Late in 1934 he secured a short job on a tunnel at 
Fort Peck Dam, Mont. 

He never worked more than a few months on a con- 


Condensed from report pre- 
pared under direction of 


Joun M. WEBB 


Division of Social Research of 
Works Progress Administration 


struction job without taking time off to rest and ‘‘get 
the smoke out of his lungs.’’ When working on Cascade 
Tunnel, ‘‘a very smoky job’’, he would work 2 months, 
then go to Seattle for a month's rest. While working 
in the Southwest, he habitually took time off periodically 
and went either to the jungles, where he slept in the open 
and ‘‘sunned himself’’ until he was rested, or else went 
to Las Vegas, where he frequently lost his money gam- 
bling before he had time to rest on his savings. 

Because of his strength and health, and his skill as a 
machine miner, combined with his wide acquaintance 
with contractors throughout the West, John Hill had 
never been out of work long. 

He said that he ‘wasn’t worried about politics’’, 
and that like 19 out of 20 of his fellow-workers, he had 
no voting residence—‘‘a person's vote doesn’t count 
anyway’’, he said. 


The true migratory-casual worker 
travels regularly over a relatively 
large area and is dependent for a liv- 
ing on work that is distinctly sea- 
sonal or intermittent, and, for the 
most part, casual in nature. In brief, 
it is the combination of habitual 
migration with short-time employ- 
ment that distinguishes the migra- 
tory-casual worker from all other 
types of workers in the labor supply. 
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Wherever the local labor supply 
is inadequate or unwilling to harvest 
the grain, the fruit, and the vege- 
table crops, build and repair the 
high ways and the railroads, repair 
the levees and build the dams for 
flood control, fell the logs for lumber, 
and work the mines and quarries— 
in all these pursuits and in others 
the migratory-casual worker provides 
a supply of cheap and mobile labor 
upon which these industries are de- 
pendent in part, but for which they 
accept little or no responsibility. 


Carefree Worker 


In the Wenatchee Valley, Wash., 
the migratory-casual worker is a 
well-known figure and an essential 
supplement to the local labor supply 
when the principal crop—apples—is 
harvested. An observing employer 
has provided this description of the 
migratory-casual worker: 


The wanderers around Wenatchee are a jumble. 
Many are newcomers on the scene. Many have swung 
around a wide circle of scenes, occupations, and climes so 
many times that they have completely lost the count. 
Jake Williams, from Indiana, was picking apples with me 
2 years ago. He was then on either the third or fourth 
lap of a fairly uniform circuit—and last year he was 
back for another lap of the same. As the apple-picking 
season would close he would head for Phoenix, Ariz., 
riding the box cars and figuring out his schedules with 
the precision of Vincent Astor or Henry Ford. ‘‘I like 
Phoenix’’, he said—‘‘clothes are such a small problem 
there. And do you know”’, he casually observed, “‘we 
have now developed to the point where we can call up 
almost any yardmaster in the country and learn with 
precision, almost to the minute, when the next through 
drag [freight] will be going our way.” 

Jake stayed at Phoenix awhile and then he moved on 
East, varying his route more or less for change of scene 
and companionship. He had a sister in Chicago and su 
he dropped in at her home for awhile. He had another 
sister in Brooklyn and he always had to see her on his 


rounds. He roamed over a wide country, simply drifting 
along. He had nothing especially in view except to 
move along. The railroads carried him free, so why 
stop very long? Presently a bright and annual thought 
came to him very suddenly—why, hell, apple picking 
will come on at Wenatchee next month, so why stay in 
the East? The red apples are beckoning to him 2,000 
miles or so away, but their beckoning is strong, he needs 
a change of exercise and food, and he needs to complete 
his circuit, and so here he comes againvand again. 

Jake may have worked a little in the wheat fields and 
with the oranges, but, so far as I could learn, he mostly 
roamed, picked apples, and roamed again. I would not 
be sure (nor would he), but I think he was unmarried. 


This worker may seem, from the 
employer's description, a little too 
carefree, irresponsible, and lacking in 
a definite social attitude toward the 
work he does and the men he works 
for. The same employer, with a nice 
sense of contrast, reports on ‘‘New 
York Harry” 


He claimed to have come from Syracuse, N. Y., in the 
Finger Lakes district, where many apples are raised. 
He had roamed widely and came to us fresh from the 
Yakima, Wash., hop fields, where I am sure he played 
many tricks and weighed in much dirt. [Note.—Hop 
picking is paid by the pound.| His philosophy was 
summed up in one advisory statement: “The * * * 
won't pay you anything for what you do, and the only 
chance to get anywhere is to pick (hops, apples, etc. 
‘em dirty, limbs and all."’ 


Where one employer is able to 
understand something of the personal 
factor in the migratory-casual 
worker, there are many more who do 
notunderstand. To this large group, 
migratory-casual workers are “‘a dis- 
parate group of misfits, bitten by 
wanderlust.’’ The employer disap- 
proves of the migratory-casual work- 
er's independence both for economic 
reasons and because it seems to be an 
open contradiction of the adage that 
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independence is earned by thrift and 
industry. The employer resents the 
thinly-veiled hostility of the worker 
and, more often than not, fails utterly 
to understand the reason for the con- 
stant and profitless roving about the 
country. For that matter, it is 
doubtful if the migratory-casual 
worker himself knows just what it is 
that drives him on. 


ROUTES OF 


# SECTIONAL AND TRANSCONTINENTAL MOVEMENT 


Floaters 


A study of the labor supply in the 
wheat belt found that the migratory- 
casual worker was inclined to be 
vague about the reasons for his way 


of life: 


Asked why he has come to the harvest, the seasoned 
““floater’’ probably will answer that ‘‘the harvest is a 
habit’’, [sic] that he swears each year he will never 


come again, but cannot seem to resist when the time 
comes. It fascinates him with its multitudes, its un- 
known possibilities, its chance that ‘‘something may 
turn up.” 


Occasionally, a migratory-casual 
worker has both the urge and the 
ability to write for publication what 
he believes to be the reasons for 
his continued wandering. Unfortu- 
nately, when the migratory-casual 


TRAVEL DURING EMPLOYMENT 
37 MIGRATORY-CASUAL WORKERS IN INDUSTRY* 


1933 AND 1934 
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worker becomes literate, he usually 
becomes romantic. 


With each experience, the fascination of fruit tramp- 
ing increases, for it includes travel, change, new scenes, 
fresh faces, different food, and good money. Mickey 
[his wife) and I have become typical. We hate the small- 
town idea of doing the average thing, and we do not 
want a house and lot. I don’t believe anyone really 
does. It's just something real-estate men sell to you. 


The romanticized interpretation of 
the personal factors in the making of 
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a migratory-casual worker is easily 
and frequently overdone by observers 
as well as by the worker himself. 
And yet this interpretation cannot 
be dismissed as having no claim for 
attention. The hard and objective 
facts of irregular employment before 
migration, of a gradual shift from 
haphazard search for steady employ- 
ment to a regular pattern of migra- 
tion, of a lessening of ambition and a 
lack of interest in saving for the 
future—all these fail to explain the 
personal factor adequately. Some- 
thing else is needed to make the ex- 
planation complete. Perhaps it can 
only be said that it is essential to 
the migratory-casual worker that he 
move, that no one environment claim 
him for long, that scenes be new and 
persons different. These desires, ex- 


pressed or only vaguely felt, are the 
core of his existence and the governor 
of his activity. The work he does 
is a means to this end; the industries 
dependent upon his labor are con- 


veniently dispersed. In an economic 
sense these industries make his ex- 
istence possible and influence his 
social attitudes, but in a personal 
sense he holds himself to be inde- 
pendent of them. 


Harry Burnside, 40 years old, has been a logger, 
Great Lakes seaman, harvest hand, general farm laborer, 
and itinerant peddler in every State from Illinois to 
Washington. Largely as a result of his experiences he 
had become a remarkably independent and self-reliant 
person, jealous of his rights and, except in the worst of 
times, capable of taking care of himself. Mr. Burnside 
supplied the following account of his wanderings from 
January 1, 1933, to February 18, 1935: 

Minneapolis, Jan. 1, 1933 by street-car to White Bear 
Minnesota by buss to Stillwater from Stillwater walked 


payd fare and rode freight to Madison, Wis. When I 
arrived in Madison Feb. 2, 1933 i had accumulated about 
seven dollars in cash. i rented a room and boght some 
paint and other material and made some articles to sell 
but to my distress the chamber of comirce and the 
Police notified me that i have to pay 5 dollars permit 
(the five dollars which i dint have) so after eating a bowl 
of soup at the relieff station i took my bundles of unsold 
goods and mounted a blind of Milwaukee passenger train 
headed for Watertown Wis. when i arrived in Water- 
town in 2 below zero Weather a brave citysen (his name 
is motercicle Mike) told me to stay on because the dint 
want no one without money in this town so i stayed on 
to nex division. from there i went to Oshkosh Wis by 
freight. same thing there so i rode a freyght to Fond 
du Lac where i sold my goods [celluloid novelty pins 
and rings}. 

i took a freyght from state of Wis and rode to Mar- 
garet Iowa from Margaret to Freeport Ill by way of 
Dubuque Davenport and Moline by freyght and buss. 
in Freeport i met a man with a car selling cleaner. i 
made a deal with him to stand half expenses and change 
off driving. both of us got along pretty well, for a 
while so went back by way of Moline Rock Island 
etc to Omaha Neb when we arrived in Omaha it was 
about midle of March 1933 so we stayed in Omaha 
about 45 days and things went well. from Omaha we 
went to Aberdeen S. Dak. where our car broke down. 
my frend sold it for 7 dollars and went home. we had 
saved during our travels 72 dollars each. i went to 
Minniapolis with intentions to buy myself an old Ford 
but could not make a satisfactory deal and it was getting * 
late in August so i decided to visit my sister in Chicago. 

i had a few dollars left buc not enough to travel as 
people should so i rode freyght back to Chicago expect- 
ing to get work of some kind (being under the Elusion 
of the New administration) but in Chicago i dint get 
emploiment or find my sister, so discurraged and disap- 
pointed i had to leave chicago pedling baskets and what 
not towards the northwest. when i arrived in Duluth 
in November i was in hopes to get work in the woods 
but all those i had worked for prevous had shut down 
or went out of Operationentirely. soi went to minniap- 
olis to winter. i stayed around there until May 15, 
1934 (during that time i spent 4 months in the Minniap- 
olis Penal Institution for trying to keep above the grave) 
i left Minniapolis by fregt train to Fargo to Grand 
Forks to Devils Lake to Minot to Kenmore to Egeland to 
Devils Lake to Caselton to Valley City to Jamestown to 
Bismark to Glendive Mont. Miles City to Forsyth to 
Helena to Misula to Sand Point to Spokane las week in 
October. Spokane to Yakima to Auburn to Tacoma. 
stayd in Tacoma 3 weeks selling willow baskets. Ta- 
coma to Seattle by boat staid there 7 weeks Seattle to 
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Portland by fregt. 2 weeks there. Back to Tacoma 
for Christmas and came by bus to Seattle. Been here 
ever since. 


From the Deacon's Seat 


It is this real or fancied independ- 
ence that has done much to make a 
romantic figure of the migratory- 
casual worker. For many of those 


who have felt the urge to break the 


The hold that such legends have 
upon the imagination of a restless 
nation is no accident. These legends 
grew up around the “‘deacon’s seat”’ in 
the bunkhouses of the logging camps, 
around the campfires in the fields, 
in the mining camps, and along the 
railroad right-of-way. The stories 
were told by migratory-casual work- 


ROUTES OF TRAVEL DURING EMPLOYMENT 


100 MIGRATORY-CASUAL WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE 
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routine of monotonous tasks, to 
throw aside the cautions of thrift and 
industry, and to take to the road in 
order to prove to themselves and to 
the world that they are in fact free 
agents, the migratory-casual worker 
is an attractive figure. He is ad- 
mired but not entirely approved; and 
he is known not as he is but as he is 
reported in fiction and legend. 


ers to dramatize their lives, and these 
stories are often remarkably accurate 
portrayals of the inward urge to be 
ever on the move. 


The Other Side 


But there is another, and darker, 
side to the life of the migratory- 
casual worker. Old age has little 
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but trouble in store fot him. When 
younger, he was a better and more 
dependable workman; age dulls his 
skill and sharpens his individualistic 
and, frequently, his antisocial tend- 
encies. He has no prospects for the 
future, and by the time he has reached 
middle age has most likely ceased to 
worry about them. In most cases, 
long before he is 60, age will have 
permanently removed him from the 
labor market. Disease or the hard- 
ships of his life will have taken their 
toll of his strength. He will then 
almost certainly become a permanent 
charge on some community, as a 

‘park bum’’, as an inmate of a 
hospital, asylum, or jail, or as a 
panhandler on the street for money 
to buy cheap liquor and a little food. 


Economic and Personal Motives 


This study shows that the habitual 
migratory-casual worker is the result 
of a complex of factors. Both eco- 
nomic and personal motivations are 
involved, and the two are closely 
interrelated. On the economic side, 
the migratory-casual worker is the 
result of (1) the progression of the 
seasons, which provides an irregular 
sequence of employment over a large 
area, and (2) the pool of unemploy- 
ment, which rises and falls with 
business conditions, but which is 
never completely drained. This com- 
bination of circumstances creates the 
mobility that breaks the stabilizing 
ties of industrial and community 
attachment, and at the same time 


creates a chaotic labor market charac- 
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terized by substandard wages and 
working conditions. 

On the personal side, the migra- 
tory-casual worker is the result of 
factors that are known but are diff- 
cult of precise statement because 
of their intangibility and because of 
the wide variety of worker-types 
represented. Among migratory-cas- 
ual workers is to be found the mili- 
tant worker who believes that his 
position in the labor supply is the 
result of a failure of the economic 
system—and particularly of em- 
ployers—to accept responsibility for 
the way in which the productive 
process operates. There is also the 
apathetic worker to whom the grad- 
ual transition from regular employ- 
ment in industry to a haphazard 
search for such employment, and 
finally to a regular pattern of migra- 
tion, has brought a lessening of 
ambition and a lack of interest in the 
future. Perhaps it can only be said 
that, in general, it is essential to the 
migratory-casual worker that he 
move, that no one environment claim 
him long, that scenes be new and 
persons different. These desires, ex- 
pressed or only vaguely felt, are 
the core of his existence and the 
governor of his activity. 


Where Used 


Migratory labor is needed by agri- 
culture and by certain industries. 

The chief agricultural needs are in 
harvesting wheat; picking and pack- 
ing fruits such as, apples, citrus 
fruits, berries; and vegetables such as 
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reflected in the low earnings of the 
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- lettuce, peas, beans, tomatoes; plant- 


ing and cultivating sugar beets; and 
harvesting cotton. 

The industries requiring this type 
of labor are railroad maintenance 
and construction, construction of 
roads, tunnels, power and pipe lines, 
opening up oil fields, and logging. 

This list of agricultural and indus- 
trial operations dependent to an im- 
portant extent upon migratory-casual 
workers is by no means complete. 
Nevertheless, this list shows that 
operations requiring a mobile labor 
supply have in common one or more 
of the following characteristics: 

1. A large demand for unskilled or 
semiskilled labor. 

2. Marked seasonality or irregu- 
larity of operations. 

3. Location remote from popula- 
tion centers. 


Work Unskilled 


1. Most of the work done by 
migratory-casual workers is of an 
unskilled or semiskilled nature; and 
the principal requirements for em- 
ployment are presence at, or just 
before, the time of peak operations, 
and the stamina needed for long 
hours of manual labor under all kinds 
of weather and working conditions. 
Skill in the form of manual dexterity 
rather than that resulting from ap- 
prenticeship and training is required 
for some types of employment Ce. g., 
fruit packing) but, on the whole, 
migratory-casual jobs consist of un- 
skilled manual work. This fact is 





group and in the ease with which 
recruits are drawn from among the 
unskilled and inexperienced workers 
in the resident population. 


Seasonal Work 


2. A second basic characteristic 
shared by these processes is pro- 
nounced seasonality or irregularity 
of operation. Employment in agri- 
culture is characterized by seasonal- 
ity, rather than irregularity, of labor 
demand and each year a variety of 
crops requires a large labor force 
for short periods of intense activity. 
Formerly, sharp seasonal peaks in 
employment were caused by the har- 
vesting, and to some extent by the 
planting, of staples. Although in 
recent years mechanization Ce. g., use 
of the combine, tractor, etc.) has 
reduced the fluctuations in the labor 
demand of staples, a widespread and 
persistent demand for short-time agri- 
cultural labor has arisen as a result 
of the increase in intensive cultiva- 
tion of specialty crops. When such 
crops as vegetables, fruits, and berries 
are grown on a large scale, and par- 
ticularly when they must be har- 
vested and marketed quickly because 
of price fluctuation and perishability, 
there must be available sufficient 
workers to carry on peak operations. 

Industrial operations using migra- 
tory-casual workers are both seasonal 
and intermittent in nature. The con- 
struction of highways, railroads, 
dams, and levees is affected both by 
weather conditions and the public's 
attitude toward construction proj- 











ects. Excavations and fills must be 
made before the rainy season, cement 
must be poured before cold weather, 
and grading must be finished before 
snow falls. But the activity and the 
labor demand of these processes may 
also be influenced by public interest 
or indifference. Bond issues for con- 
struction projects—roads, dams, 
drainage canals—are frequently de- 
pendent upon the crystallization of 
public opinion. In some of the in- 
dustries employing migratory-casual 
workers, notably lumbering, oper- 
ating fluctuations resulting from 
changes in the price of the finished 
product are as great as those resulting 
from weather conditions. 

Some of these industrial processes 
require a labor force the year around 
(e. g., railroad maintenance) to 
which additions are made at times 
of the year when weather or other 
conditions permit or require work 
to be done. Others (e. g., packing 
and preserving fruits and vegetables) 
operate for a part of the year with a 
large labor force, which is disbanded 
completely between seasons of ac- 
tivity. Still other processes (e. g., 
construction) are nonrecurrent; the 
labor demand begins and ends with 
the initiation and the completion of 
the project. 


Extractive Operations 


3. Most of the agricultural and 
industrial processes that depend upon 
a mobile labor supply are extractive 
operations, and, almost of necessity, 
they are located in areas of low popu- 
lation density. Such of the con- 
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struction projects as are not ex- 
tractive are essential links between 
the extraction and the fabrication of 
raw material, and, therefore, are more 
likely to be found in areas of low than 
in areas of high population density. 
The separation of economic functions 
geographically has determined to a 
large extent the present population 
pattern, and consequently the dis- 
tribution of the labor supply. The 
result has been that natural and 
economic forces have worked to- 
gether in such a way that many 
extractive processes are located in 
areas sufficiently removed from popv- 
lation centers to make a mobile 
labor supply essential to those having 
seasonal or intermittent peaks of 
activity. 

These characteristics help to ex- 
plain why certain agricultural and 
industrial processes need migratory- 
casual workers. Because of the 
marked seasonality or irregularity 
of their operations, none of these 
processes provides enough continuing 
employment to support an adequate 
resident labor force, or enough earn- 
ings to allow the workers to live on 
accumulated wages between seasons. 
Although frequently a portion of the 
workers needed during peak opera- 
tions is drawn from the local labor 
supply, this source is uncertain. Ob- 
viously, a surplus labor force several 
times the size of that regularly em- 
ployed cannot exist in the sparsely 
settled areas, where so many of these 
processes are located, for the sake of 
a few months’ seasonal employment 
even though the wage for seasonal 
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work may at times exceed that for 
permanent employment. 


Failure in Stabilization 


Efforts to overcome this difficulty 
through stabilization of the mobile 
labor reserve needed only during peak 
operations within a fairly restricted 
area have failed, and of necessity 
must fail, in most instances. Unless 
an area has a diversity of productive 
processes with seasonal peak labor 
demands occurring in sequence, there 
will not be enough employment to 
maintain the worker throughout the 





year. A sequence of this kind within 
an area so restricted in size as to allow 
the worker to maintain permanent 
residence is rare among extractive 
processes, if it occurs at all. 

Therefore, it seems evident that 
as long as resident workers do not 
provide the necessary labor reserve, 
and stabilization of mobile workers 
within restricted areas lacks the 
economic support of adequate em- 
ployment sequences, seasonal and 
intermittent processes in agriculture 
and industry must employ migratory- 
casual workers. 











A Safety Survey of a Plant Showing 
Actual 


Budgeting of Accident Cost 


Reductions to Yield 400% on Investment. 


How to Cut 
Accident Costs 


stupy has been made of the 
number, seriousness, and cost 
of industrial accidents among 
the 6600 factory employees at plant 
X of your company. 
The results of this survey may be 
briefly stated: 


(1) While the number of lost time accidents during 
the year was creditably small, there are reasons for be- 
lieving that it can be reduced by over 50 per cent. 

(2) The number of reported minor accidents is very 
large. 

(3) Though minor accidents do not at present show 
any large direct expense, there are reasons for believing 
that they involve indirect costs of appreciable magnitude. 

(4) There is present among factory employees a 
percentage (approximately 20%) of repeaters, that is, 
men who apparently habitually have many accidents. 
This minor percentage is responsible for 60% of the 
accidents. 

(5) The men who have many minor accidents are the 
ones who have lost time accidents. 

(6) The setting up of the recommended safety pro- 
gram, to deal particularly with these men, will result in 
a permanent annual saving in direct costs of $55,000. 


Classification of Accidents 


Accidents in the plant are nor- 
mally classified as lost time accidents 


By Cuar.es S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 


and minor accidents. An accident is 
not classed as lost time if the em- 
ployee is away from the job only for 
the remainder of the day or shift on 
which the accident happens. Ab- 
sences of greater duration are tabu- 
lated as lost time accidents, and only 
these are normally shown as the 
accidents of the plant. 

During the year there were 261 lost 
time accidents and 25,112 minor 
accidents. Their distribution is 
shown in Table I. Several points in 
connection with these figures are 
worthy of note. 

The ratio of lost time to minor 
accidents is very low. This may be 
attributed to the following three 
factors. 


(a) The effectiveness of the safety efforts which have 
been mainly directed towards the design and fitting of 
mechanical safeguards wherever fossible. 

(b) The spirit of the employees among whom there 
is evident very little desire to lay off work at the Com- 
pany’s expense. 

(c) The excellent and expeditious manner in which 
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cases are handled in the dispensary so that men are 
encouraged to return to their work whenever it is pos- 
sible for them to do so. 


In general terms there is a relation- 
ship between minor and lost time 
accidents; that is to say, the kinds of 


TABLE I 


AccIDENTs OF 6,600 Men Durinc One YEAR 
Number of | Number of 
Lost Time | Minor 
Accidents Accidents 


Kind of Accident 


ee er ee eee 2 ° 
SS a ae ee re) 
I 5.50 tne tnwneern ds 12 I 
SS a Oo 
Fractures: 
SA eee ere een 4 Oo 
EN Se ee meee ere 2 3 
Finger . Il 28 
Leg e« I oO 
| ee 3 re) 
See 5 8 
Se 25 19 
NOSE... 5... Se ee 1 Oo 
Gollat BORE ...... 5.5.0.5 3 I ° 
SN oY ties Sr 1cr deat Sahara IG : 4 I 
Infection........ er 29 207 
Injury toeye.... Se ee 14 35345 
Contusion....... aoe 36 1,931 
Leceration of cut...........6..:. 2 10, 470 
Sprain or strain. . ee a 6,491 
Prernig......... s 16 13 
Electric shock. . ae ee I 3 
OS ee eee re) 67 
Burns, molten metal....... o 79 
Burns, electricity... 2 ‘7 
Burns, other causes............. 4 1,276 
Miscellaneous.... 9 1,153 
NS eo rc aa od Pe ee 261 25,012 


accidents which are most frequent 
among the minor ones are also most 
frequent among the lost time acci- 
dents. 

The most surprising feature of this 
Table is the very large number of 
minor accidents shown. 





It would seem that the occurrence 
of these accidents has been either 
unknown to the management, be- 
cause of the concentration of atten- 
tion on lost time accidents, or they 
have been disregarded as an unavoid- 
able consequence of factory produc- 
tion, the cost of which has not been 
directly measurable. 


Minor Accidents 


There is no intention to magnify or 
exaggerate the significance of minor 
accidents, but their importance should 
be brought out. 

In the first place, in all departments 
the employees are encouraged to 
make the fullest use of medical facili- 
ties provided. Thus by going to the 
dispensary to have even small cuts 
and bruises bathed and bandaged, in- 
fection is avoided, or by consulting 
the doctors about any lack of well 
being, prolonged sickness is often 
prevented. This in some degree ac- 
counts for the large number of minor 
accidents shown above. 

But even with due regard for this 
feature the number of accidents seems 
very large. The average number of 
employees. in the factory during the 
year was 6600, but taking into ac- 
count labor turnover, it is probable 
that from 9000 to 10,000 persons were 
on the payroll at one time or another 
during the year. This would mean 
that on the average each employee 
had two accidents during the year. 
These reports include only initial 
visits to the dispensary, and do not 
include subsequent visits for redress- 
ing each injury. Study of a limited 





number of cases showed that on the 
average each minor accident involves 
an initial visit for treatment and 
three subsequent visits for redress- 
ings. 


Record of an Unsafe Employee 


The nature of the accidents of re- 
peaters and the significance of minor 
accidents may perhaps be best illus- 
trated from the detailed record of an 
employee. There follows therefore 
the dispensary record of a worker 
who not only had minor accidents 
but also lost time accidents. 


| Number of 


Visits to 
Month Accident Dispensary 
for 
| Redressings 
June | Hot chip hit left eye I 
July Putting work through shaper and 1 
hand slipped lacerating left index 
finger 
Nov. | Cut left index finger on steel 2 
Dec. | Chip flew off striking left thumb 3 
Dec. _ Piece of steel struck left hip 2 
Dec. Cut left little finger on steel 5 
March | Die slipped and caught right middle 6 


and index finger 
March | Cut left wrist on edge of die 6 
April | Cut right hand on mould i 
May Foreign body in right eye from I 
emery wheel 


July Driving die pin out of bolster, pin 2 
flew and hit lower left eye 
July Hit left little finger against die caus- I 


ing contusion and abrasion 

Aug. Foreign body in right eye when I 
grinding 

Oct. | Holding a piece of copper, hand 3 
slipped and cut left index finger 
on die 

Dec. Pinched right little finger between 6 
bolster and truck 

Feb. | Piece of steel dropped from machine | 6 
and hit right large toe | 


Total visits for redressings. , seeiak. ae 
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This gives a picture of the minor 
accidents of a man who is obviously 
doing work to which he is not prop- 
erly adjusted. The large number of 
dispensary visits gives some indica- 
tion as to the amount of time lost on 
account of minor accidents. 

There are 900 such men in the plant. 
It is evident that unless and until 
these men are by training, supervi- 
sion, transfer, medical treatment or 
otherwise cured of their accident 
habits, appreciable reduction in plant 
accidents and accident costs is not 
possible. 

No studies have yet been made 
which would show the financial loss 
to the Company or to employees of 
these minor accidents. Expense, 
however, must be incurred in the 
following ways: 


Production Rate Lowered 


(1) Upon the occurrence of an 
accident a man must leave his ma- 
chine or his work for a period of from 
half an hour to an hour to visit the 
dispensary. He may be absent from 
his work for a duration of time up to 
5 hours. On subsequent days he 
again leaves his work to visit the dis- 
pensary for redressings. During his 
absences production as far as he is 
concerned ceases. With a total of 
25,000 accidents, each involve sev- 
eral absences from work, it is prob- 
able that there is an appreciable 
slowing of production rate through- 
out the plant. 

(2) While not true in all cases, it 
often happens that on return to the job 




















aman cannot work as effectively with 
his finger tied up or one eye bandaged 
or his leg in pain, as he would be 


able to in normal circumstances. 
That is to say, his individual effi- 
ciency is probably lowered for some 
time after an accident. This again 
must affect production rate. 

G) While most employees are 
working on piece rate, there is also 
a minimum base rate. It is not 
known to what extent men after ac- 
cidents work on the base rate, but in 
so far as their efficiency is reduced so 
that they do so, direct expense is 
involved. 

As will be shown later, the greater 
proportion of these minor accidents 
are caused by a relatively small per- 
centage of employees. It has been 
found in most researches on the sub- 
ject that there is a close relationship 
between accident proneness and in- 
dustrial efficiency. If this holds true 
of the plant, then it is probable that 
these accidents still further reduce 
the operating efficiency of men al- 
ready working on or near the base 
rate. 

(4) It is probable that the means 
taken to cure the repeater of his acci- 
dent tendencies will also have the 
effect of increasing his efficiency. 
This does not follow as a logical 
necessity, but in practice it works 
out so. This large number of minor 
accidents therefore serve to show up 
a kind of employee inefficiency which 
if eliminated, would serve to increase 
the average production rate of the 
employees as a whole. 
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Accident Repeaters 


An analysis was made of the records 
of 625 representative men who had 
visited the dispensary during the past 
two years. This was done to deter- 
mine how many repeaters, unsafe 
workers or accident prone employees 
there were in the plant, and what 
their contribution was to the 25,000 
accidents that happened during the 
year. Table II shows the results of 
this analysis. 

(1) In this table the men have been 
divided into two classes, safe and un- 
safe employees. The dividing line is 
arbitrarily determined. Out of 625 
men 183 or 29% had 65% of the 
accidents. These figures include all 
accidents both lost time and minor. 

(2) It is recognized that the labor 
turnover during the two years con- 
sidered affects the results of this 
analysis. Quite a number of men 
worked only for a short time in the 
plant, so that perhaps quite a num- 
ber of those who had but few acci- 
dents did so because they had less 
exposure to hazard. 

(3) The dispensary had records of 
approximately 3,000 men, so that the 
sample studied includes about 20% 
of all men who had accidents. As 
there were 183 unsafe men among 
this sample it is probable that there 
are some goo repeaters in the plant 
as a whole. 


Lost Time and Minor Accidents 


Investigations have shown that 
there is a tendency for the men who 
have many minor accidents to be the 


TABLE II 


SHow1NnG DistriBUTION OF 2651 ACCIDENTS AMONG 625 
EmpLoy Es 


(All accidents, major and minor, included. 


Total Number of 
Accidents 


Number of Men 
Having Accidents 


Number of Accidents 
per Man 
442 safe employees had go8 accidents (average 2.1 each 


I 184 184 
: 110 220 
3 88 | 264 
4 €0 240 
Se 442 go8 


183 unsafe employees had 1733 accidents 
(average 9.5 each) 











5 39 | 195 
6 37 222 
7 19 | 133 
8 16 128 
9 14 | 126 
10 9 | go 
11 6 66 
12 5 60 
13 | 7 | 91 
14 3 42 
15 2 30 
16 6 96 
a7 > 34 
18 4 72 
19 2 38 
20 I 20 
21 
22 | I 22 
2 2 46 
24 3 72 
25 1 25 
26 
27 1 27 
28 
29 1 29 
30 
31 
32 I 32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 I 37 
NE oe. 5 tes | 183 ¥, 733 
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ones who have most major accidents. 
With a view to finding out whether 
this held true in your plant the lost 
time and minor accident records of a 
small group of 48 men were studied. 

It was found that during the year 
these 48 men had 279 minor accidents 
and 30 lost time accidents; so that as 
regards their accidents as a whole 
they are in the class of unsafe men. 
With regard to their lost time acci- 
dents they can be compared to the 
average for the whole. During the 
year there were 26 lost time accidents 
among 6600 employees or an average 
of 4 lost time accidents for every 100 
employees. 

These 48 unsafe men had 30 lost 
time accidents or an average of ap- 
proximately 60 to each 100. That is 
to say, the frequency of their lost 
time accidents was 15 times as great 
as that of average for all employees. 
These figures may be taken as con- 
clusive evidence that there is a strong 
tendency for the men with many 
minor accidents also to be the men 
who have many lost time accidents. 

Their cases also illustrate another 
research finding, namely that unless 
appropriate remedial measures are 
taken the men who have many acci- 
dents one year are the ones who tend 
to have many accidents in subsequent 
years. For these 48 men also had 30 
lost time accidents during the previ- 
ous year and in the first two months 
of this year had 7 more; so that during 
26 months these 48 men had 67 lost 
time accidents. That is to say less 
than 1% of the total factory employ- 





















ees had 10% of the total lost time 
accidents for the whole plant. 

These 48 men have been costing the 
company over $10,000 a year for their 
accidents during the last two years. 
They will continue this expense till 
something is done with them. 


Measures for Improvement 


There would appear to be three 
possible ways of obtaining an im- 
provement in the situation described 
above. 

(1) Further improvements may be 
made in the mechanical safeguards so 
that even minor accidents become im- 
possible. How far machinery can be 
made absolutely fool proof is not 
known, but there are certainly many 
occupations in the factory in which ac- 
cidents cannot be adequately guarded 
against by mechanical devices alone. 

(2) The present safety organization 
in the plant not only studies and de- 
signs safety devices, but also has as 
its function the encouragement of 
carefulness at all times. It is sug- 
gested that extension of its present 
methods and some possible modifica- 
tions would increase its effectiveness. 

G) It would seem, however, that 
these two methods can affect but 
little the accidents of the goo chronic 
repeaters in the plant. It would be 
impossible to dismiss so large a 
number of employees. Even if it 
were not impossible, they would 
have to be replaced by others. With 
present hiring methods there is no 
guarantee that the new men would be 
safer than the dismissed. The neces- 
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sity is, therefore, for the installation 
of a plan by which these unsafe men 
can be made safe, and kept safe. 

The survey described in the first 
part of this report would indicate 


. that there are about goo chronic re- 


peaters in the plant. These men are 
accountable for 60% of the minor ac- 
cidents. Since there is a close rela- 
tionship between proneness to minor 
and lost time accidents, they are 
accountable also for 60% of the lost 
time accidents. 


Repeater Control Program 


It is suggested that organization be 
set up and a program inaugurated to 
cure these men of their accident 
tendencies as far as possible, and to 
isolate for transfer or separation the 
few who are incurable. 

The following program is recom- 
mended: 


(A) From dispensary records the re- 
peaters would be determined. They 
would then be systematically studied as 
a group. 

(B) All available information would 
be obtained regarding each man: a de- 
scription of all his past accidents, minor 
and lost time, medical history, experi- 
ence, relations with foreman, attitude to 
company, absenteeism, foreman rating, 
etc. In addition observation would be 
made of his working habits, inattention, 
distractibility, clumsiness, awkward- 
ness, carelessness, temperament, intelli- 
gence, etc. 

(C) From all these data a determina- 
tion would be made as to the most 
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probable cause of his accidents, and 
remedies suggested. 

(D) The appropriate person, (fore- 
man, division manager, safety engineer, 
employment manager, doctor or other) 
would then be informed of the diagnosis 
and suggested remedy, and asked to co- 
Operate in curing the accident condition 
of each man. 

CE) Careful follow up of each case 
will be developed with records and 
checks designed for that purpose. 

(F) Machines that are particularly 
hazardous will be drawn to the atten- 
tion of the designing and methods depart- 
ments with specific information as to the 
types of accidents most commonly occur- 
ring. 

(G) Departments that are particu- 
larly hazardous in regard to accidents 
will be accurately determined, together 
with a description of the peculiar hazards 
ofeach. This will lead to modifications 
in methods or machinery, to suggestions 
to the employment manager as to special 
types of employees who ought not to be 
set to work in such departments, and the 
working out of special training methods. 

(H) Foremen will be advised of spe- 
cial hazards, unsafe men, and unsafe 
practices existing in their departments; 
and by a process of practical education 
each will become well informed active 
safety men. By this means, safety will 
become an operating function integrated 
with regular plant organization and 
supervision. 


Required Organization 


The organization required to con- 
trol accidents in the manner outlined 
above, and to obtain that control 
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within a reasonable period of time 
would be as follows: 


(1) Safety Director having direct control of all safety 
work. 

(2) An assistant with a background of training in 
engineering followed by experience in psychological 
studies of accident problems. 

(3) The present plant safety engineer who would 
closely tie in with the work, giving valuable assistance 
by his knowledge of plant personnel and practices. 


Estimated Cost 
(1) For the first two years, during 


the inauguration of the program at 


this plant, the additional cost would 
be $10,000 per annum. This would 
cover salaries and expenses of all per- 
sons employed except the present 
Plant Safety Engineer and clerical 
assistance required on regular routine 
work. 

(2) For the third year this cost 
would be halved. After that year, 
the plant personnel should be so well 
trained in the methods that little or 
no addition to present safety costs 
would be necessary. 


Estimated Financial Savings 


Provisional estimates have _ been 
made of total costs arising out of acci- 
dents. This inclusive estimate cov- 
ers: cost of dispensaries, medical fees, 
hospital fees, hospital supplies, com- 
pensation payments on account of lost 
time accidents, medical examinations, 
Witness’ expenses, legal expenses, 
reserves, etc. The present cost is 
$95,000. 

It is expected that $10,000 will be 
saved in the first year. The rate of 
accident reduction should be about 
20% but will not be effective for the 
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full year because of the time taken to 
institute the work. 


TABLE III 


Snow1NG EstimaTeD RepucTIon 1n AccipEnt Costs, AND 
Cost or AccipgnT RepucTION ProGRAM 




















Total Savings Cost of 
Anoual Over Accident 
Cost of Present Reduction 
Accidents Cost Program 

RRS anrperermen vec tec? $95 , 000 re eo 
EE unc antg ei actowe 85,000 | $10,000 | $10,000 
und year...............| 6§,000 | 30,000 | 10,000 
3rd year...... 40,000 | §5,000 5 ,000 
Total... $95,000 | $25,000 


In the second year there ought to be 
a further 20% reduction. In the 
third year the accidents will be re- 
duced to less than one half of their 








present frequency and severity. The 
present inclusive annual cost of acci- 
dents is approximately $95,000. In 
the third year this would not exceed 
$40,000. 

There will be some lag in the reduc- 
tion in actual annual outlay for acci- 
dent costs, due to the overhang of 
present compensation cases arising 
out of past accidents. However, on 
the whole with an investment of 
$25,000 over a three-year period the 
direct return in reduced accident costs 
would be $95,000. Thereafter, with 
no increase over present safety costs, 
the annual saving in accident costs 
would be $55,000 a year. 

These estimates of savings are 
conservative. 





The Materialistic Utopias Offered to the 
Laboring People are Utterly Unattain- 


able, and Would be Thoroughly Unsatis- 
fying Even If They Were Attainable. 


Labor Philosophy 
Needs Re-valuating 


HERE was a time when people 
who had some title to being 
called intelligent and observant 
could believe that by gradual par- 
liamentary process, cumulative gains 
in one election after another, the 
Socialist dream would be realized. 
Later there was a time when such 
people could plausibly argue: ‘“The 
thing has happened in Russia—by 
other methods indeed than most 
radicals had anticipated—but it has 
been done! The revolution will 
reach other countries presently. Or 
indeed the example of socialist con- 
struction in the Soviet Union will 
be so overpowering that capitalism 
won't be able to stand up under it.”’ 
Today, all except a few fanatics 
will admit that it is not as simple as 
all that; the problem today is difficult 
and confusing. 





By A. J. MustE 


Presbyterian Labor Temple 
New York City 


A realistic appraisal of recent years 
reveals that the history of the post- 
war period is far from constituting 
a clear and conclusive triumph for 
the working-class movement or a 
complete validation of Marxism. In 
Italy, Germany, and a number of 
other countries the labor movement 
was crushed. In France it is for the 
moment at stalemate, leaning heavily 
on an alliance with a once despised 
middle class party, hoping to con- 
serve its gains rather than aiming at 
power, collaborating in the French 
armament program, thus reversing 
completely the traditional anti-mili- 
tarism of the French syndicalist 
movement. 


British Labor Lacks Life 


The labor movement in Great Brit- 
ain certainly lacks the elan which 
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marked 1918 and the succeeding years. 
It has difficulty in developing an 
active opposition to the Conserva- 
tive government because at important 
points as, for example, in foreign 
policy it offers no clear alternative 
and with regard to re-armament it 
too has reversed its traditional policy 
and is cooperating with the Conserva- 
tive government. 

In Spain, along with some other 
elements, the movement is waging a 
war marked by magnificent heroism 
against Fascist forces, but is there 
any assurance that it will be a victori- 
ous struggle? And, most tragic and 
significant of all, in the very midst of 
this struggle a fierce internal con- 
flict rages in the movement, workers 
and peasants killing workers and 
peasants, revolutionists murdering 
revolutionists. In the Soviet Union 
gains have been made at certain 
points. Noone who takes Marx and 
Lenin seriously, however, can argue 
that the foundations of socialism 
have been securely laid. At the 
moment the tendency is in fact the 
other way, toward the formation of 
privileged groups in the Communist 
Party, the Red Army, the Stakhan- 
ofites and some of the collective 
farmers, on which the present regime 
bases itself. Whatever one’s inter- 
pretation of the executions which 
have marked recent years, no one 
can plausibly argue that they indi- 
cate that the regime is or feels itself 
to be secure. It looks for the ‘‘se- 
curity’’ of the Soviet Union today to 
conventional military forces and mili- 
tary alliances, which all too plainly 





have always in the end proved to be 
factors of insecurity, not of security. 


U.S. Labor May Reach Impasse 


The fact that in the United States 
the labor movement in the past few 
years has made substantial and steady 
gains does not seriously affect the 
argument, for we are only accom- 
plishing what the British working 
class, for example, accomplished sev- 
eral decades ago. There are no indi- 
cations that, unless new factors enter, 
our labor movement will not in due 
time encounter the same problems 
and arrive at the same impasse. In- 
deed confusion is already the out- 
standing characteristic of the tra- 


ditional radical parties in this 
country, the Socialist and Com- 
munist. 


For any thoughtful person belong- 
ing to or interest in the labor move- 
ment, recent history emphasizes the 
need of re-valuating the whole phi- 
losophy and strategy of the move- 
ment and the utter futility of par- 
roting Marxian or pseudo-Marxian 
formulas. 

It is at this point that Christians 
who have some understanding of and 
faith in the distinctively Christian 
viewpoint and who are not content 
to be mere endorsers of the labor 
movement any more than to be 
lackeys of Capitalism or to make a 
bargain with Fascism, have a re- 
vealing and saving word to say. 

What Christianity says to the mod- 
ern labor movement is something like 
this, that the startling thing about 
the labor movement, especially in its 
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more thoroughly Marxist phases, is 
not its anti-Capitalism, but precisely 
that, in spite of surface differences, 
its underlying assumptions are simi- 
lar to those of our industrialist, Capi- 
talist civilization at its worst, and 
that unless the labor movement is 
purified, deepened and spiritualized, 
it too will contribute to the dissolu- 
tion rather than the redemption of 
our civilization. 


Due To False Assumptions 


Among the devotees of Marx and 
Lenin, as among those to whom our 
industrial capitalist economy is god, 
one encounters: 


The same pre-occupation with material 
abundance as the master-key to all human 
problems. 

The same faith in the efficacy and 
sufficiency of external conditions or 
changes. Keep this capitalist system, 
which has worked such miracles, going 
and mankind will progress automatically 
and indefinitely, was the naive faith of 
pre-war capitalism. Smash all this and 
set up a different kind of economic sys- 
tem, and by that means alone, mankind 
will enter Utopia, is the similar and 
equally naive faith of Marxism. There 
is no place for a doctrine or a living sense 
of sin in our middle-class civilization, 
any more than in Marxism-Leninism. 

The same worship of the machine, of 
technology, and the same tendency to 
think of all problems as technological, 
to look at them from outside rather than 
inside the human soul. 

The same indifference to or contempt 
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for the inner life of the soul—all that is 
sentimentalism, “‘escape from reality,” 
to both systems. 

The same subordination of cultural 
and spiritual life to economics. For 
capitalism religion tended to be merely 
an instrument to keep workers sober and 
submissive. For Communism the realms 
of culture are mere reflections of eco- 
nomic processes. 

The same contempt for democracy and 
democratic processes, a contempt camou- 
flaged as a rule in capitalism, open in 
Communism. The same falling back on 
dictatorship, and mystical justification 
of it in Nietzsche and Fascism on the one 
hand, in Communism on the other. 

The same contempt for the individual, 
treating him as a cog in some one’s cruel 
machine, though ironically both systems 
put man in place of God, capitalism 
claiming to be based on individualism 
and liking to speak of its “‘religion’’ as 
scientific and humanist and Communism 
claiming to be the deliverer of men from 
the inhumanity of industrialism. 

The same reliance upon power, domi- 
nation, violence, the same lapse into 
ruthlessness in critical times; the same 
contempt for gentleness, humility, love, 
fellowship. 

The same degradation of morality into 
expediency and easy resort to the doc- 
trine that the end justifies the means. 

The same inability to break with war 
and presently the rationalization of war 
into the supreme and final means of the 
victory of the good. 

The same confining of man’s life ex- 
clusively to this world—the seculariza- 
tion of all life. 
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Spiritual Ethic Needed 


Why should we believe that if 
such tendencies and convictions pre- 
vail in the labor movement, if it is 
not Christianized, it can lead to aught 
but disaster? 

Iam firmly convinced that there are 
some significant elements among the 
workers and intellectuals today who 
are deeply aware of the need of 
revaluating the philosophy and 
strategy of the labor movement and 
who are ready to listen to what the 
spokesmen of the Christian viewpoint 
have to say. John Dos Passos re- 
cently returned from Europe with the 
observation that of the political 
movements of which much has been 
hoped in the past twenty years 
‘little remains above the ground but 
the battered slogans of the past’’ 
which have only “‘enough magic in 





them to make them useful to gang 
leaders with a knack for organizing 
and a will to power.”’ 

I believe, too, that there are al- 
ready some, and there will in time be 
many, to whom Marxism has been a 
religion, who will come to feel the 
need of a more satisfying personal 
philosophy, a more spiritual ethic, 
and an experience of personal re- 
demption. Morris Gordin, a Jew 
who was once prosecutor of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal of the Ukraine for 
the Bolshevik Party of Russia and 
Press Commissar of the Third Inter- 
national and who is today a devout 
Christian and engaged in the study of 
theology at Princeton is the ‘‘first 
fruit’’ of what will I believe yet be 
an abundant harvest. 


Reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Editor, The Presbyterian Tribune. 





If One of the Questions on an Applica- 
tion Blank is ‘‘Father’s Occupation,”’ 


it is not Answered by Stating ‘‘De- 


ceased’’. 


Preferred Job 
Application Forms 


HE writer and Mr. Russell Hulse 

have carried on an investigation 

to determine the letter of appli- 
cation for employment whose appear- 
ance and form appeals most to em- 
ployers. 

One hundred and eleven employers 
who have hired Purdue University 
graduates in the past few years were 
mailed ten types of letters of applica- 
tion for jobs with a request to indi- 
cate their first three preferences, in 
order, as to form. Ninety answers 
were received, and it was from these 
that results of study were determined. 

The ten letter forms sent out in- 
cluded long letters with personnel 
qualifications as a part of the letter, 
and short letters accompanied by per- 
sonnel information blanks. The long 
letter classification was divided into 
handwritten, typewritten, carbon 
copy, and mimeographed forms, 


while the short letters consisted of a 





State What it Is or Was. 


By Louis E. Putze 


Purdue University 


letter written in any of the above 
styles and accompanied by either a 
standard or personal information 


blank. 


First Preference 


As shown in Table I, the short 
typewritten letter with a typed stand- 
ard personnel information blank was 
rated first in 61 per cent of the ratings 
received on the ten forms submitted. 
This form of letter of application 
gives information of essential interest 
in a well organized manner. The 
letter gives the employer a rapid 
means of sizing upa candidate. This 
form is preferred for graduates be- 
cause such applications are referred 
to department heads and foremen 
who appreciate a typewritten state- 
ment. 

The short typewritten letter with 
the typewritten personnel blank 
(Here the applicant makes up his own 
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personnel information form and thus 
avoids answering unfavorable ques- 
tions and avoids leaving questions 
unanswered) was rated second by the 
employers contacted. The same fav- 
orable comments as reported on letter 
number one applied to this letter, but 
some personnel directors found fault 
with this type. The standard per- 
sonnel blank, they said, allows them 
to size up a candidate more rapidly. 


PREFERRED JOB APPLICATION FORMS 
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tion was given a very high rating. 
The long letters give an opportunity 
for a more personal approach which 
may emphasize the particular ele- 
ments in the individual's background, 
but many employers feel that they 
receive so many letters that it is im- 
possible to read the long ones. Short 
letters that are to the point are the 
ones that receive the most attention. 
Employers believe that the old idea 


Tas ie SHow1NG Empioyver PRrerereNces (First AND SECOND AND THIRD Cuoices BoLprace) 














Form of Letter First Choice Second Choice Third Choice 

1. Short typewritten letter with typed standard personnel blank. . . 61% 15.5% 5-55% 
2. Short handwritten letter with handwritten standard personnel 

ER RE co etree Oe eee 7.8 22.2 2.2: 
3. Long typewritten letter with personnel qualifications included 

TREC eR OPE hee Ce Mem ED 7.8 7.8 11.1 
4. Long handwritten letter with personnel qualifications included 

SE IN x econ decd ivy eke aun seemed 1.11 1.11 3-33 
5. Short typewritten letter with typewritten personnel qualifica- 

RUIIIEE OUI oc teks od 6 Nota are aee ene 3-33 24.2 17.8 
6. Short handwritten letter with typewritten personnel blank... .. 3.33 6.67 18.9 
7. Short handwritten letter with handwritten personnel blank. . . 1.11 1.11 
ERA Se PR OTT PE Ore Petre eee 4.45 
g. Night letter—To represent any unusual form................. 1.11 1.11 2.22 
EY SN, ioe op anv scones ess ndten eNews swe ehootan 











The above is calculated on the basis of ninety ratings received. 


The short handwritten form with 
a typewritten personnel blank was 
chosen as the third most preferred 
form. This form was preferred es- 
pecially where the applicant is in- 
terested in accounting or industrial 
engineering, because it gives a sample 
of the applicant’s handwriting and 
shows the legibility of his figures. 
It was also preferred by many em- 
ployers as it furnished a specimen of 
the applicant’s handwriting. 

Neither the long handwritten nor 
long typewritten letters of applica- 


that all letters of application should 
always be written in longhand is 
much out-moded. 


Forms Causing Negative Reactions 


The reactions to the muimeo- 
graphed, carbon copy, and night let- 
ters were all negative. The mimeo- 
graphed letter indicates that the firm 
addressed is one of many and the 
recipient often feels that the applicant 
is just average. The carbon copy 


letter was not chosen by any employer 
as_ preferable. 


The employer feels 
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that each applicant should have some 
special reason to work for him and 
this idea is not conveyed in a carbon 
copy letter. 

The night letter is inappropriate. 
The matter in a letter of application 
is not urgent and should not create 
that impression. Since most com- 


panies give preference to telegrams 
because their contents are usually im- 
portant, the sending of a night letter 
for application would be an annoy- 
ance rather than a help. That is, 
when the recipient is interrupted 
with a telegram conveying a message 


that is not urgent, he is inclined to 
resent it and feel that he has been 
tricked into granting an audience 
which he would not have otherwise 
at the time. Telegrams are only 
proper in application correspondence 
when they pertain to the setting 
of a time or date for a personal inter- 
view. 

All letters of application should 
contain a small, full face photograph 
of the applicant. 

One surprising feature of the survey 
was the close agreement of opinions 
of personnel directors. 











